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The Quincy Homestead 


By Epirn Woopspury CoyLeE 


HE Quincy Homestead, at 
Quincy, Massachusetts, which 
has been restored and furnished 
by the Massachusetts Society of Colo- 
nial Dames, is one of the few Colonial 
houses of New England representative 
of the homes of the landed gentry of 
that period. As is often the case in 
houses of great age, the origin of the 
Homestead is somewhat obscure. It is 
believed by some that the original 
house, a structure of four rooms, was 
built by William Coddington about 
1636. It is certain that it early passed 
into the possession of the Quincy fami- 
ly and that it was thereafter enlarged 
and improved from time to time by suc- 
cessive generations until it assumed its 
present form in 1706, after having been 
extensively remodelled by Judge Ed- 
mund Quincy. 
The visitor of today finds, in the 
Homestead, a link connecting him with 
the episodes attending the Puritan set- 


*A letter of | 


Judge Edmund Quincy, discovered at 
Portsmouth, N. H., in 18 


1832, by John Quincy Adams, 


contains a statement to the effect that his grandfather 
(Edmund Quincy) came to New England in 1628, after 
which ke returned to England to bring out his family. — 
Salisbury Famtly Memorial's. 





tlement of New England. Prominent 
among those who early distinguished 
themselves in the affairs of the Colony 
were the Quincy family. The Quincys 
are of Norman descent, an ancestor 
having accompanied William the Con- 
queror on his expedition to England. 
A century and a half later a “Saer de 
Quincy” signed the Magna Carta, a 
copy of which hangs in the hall of the 
Homestead. 

When the Puritan movement spread 
through England in the early part of 
the 17th century, Edmund Quincy and 
his family were living quietly on the an- 
cestral estate at Achurch, near Wigs- 
thorpe, in Northamptonshire. In 1628 
he came to Massachusetts,* leaving his 
family in England, and entered into 
partnership with William Coddington. 
The two partners bought from the In- 
dians a large tract of land at Mt. Wol- 
laston, comprising the planting ground 
of the Sachem Chickatabot. This pur- 
chase was confirmed some years later 
by an Indian deed by which Wampa- 
tuck, the son of Chickatabot, sold to 
Thomas Faxon and others certain lands 
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in Braintree, “excepting Mr. Codding- 
ton’s farm, Mr. Quincy’s farm, and 
others, which lands were purchased by 
the said men of his predecessors, which 
the said Wampatuck does hereby con- 
firm.” Subsequently Edmund Quincy 
went to England, and on September 4, 
1633, returned to Boston with his wife 
(Judith Pares), and two children, in 
the ship Grifin. Among the passen- 
gers were also the Rev. John Cotton 
“and many men of good estate.” 

In 1636, pursuant to an order of the 
General Court of the Colony, farms at 
Mt. Wollaston were “bounded out” to 
William Coddington and Edmund 
Quincy. The grant was extensive, com- 
prehending several thousand acres, and 
confirmed to the partners the title to 
the property previously acquired by 
them from the Indians. 

The original house, erected shortly 
after possession was taken of the land, 
appears to have been a simple two- 
story structure. The visitor may ob- 
serve, in the “Coddington Kitchen” and 
the kitchen Chamber, portions of this 
primitive dwelling. At the time of its 
completion, the Colony was deeply 
stirred by the dissentions of the Anti- 
nomian Controversy, and it is said that 
the house became the meeting-place of 
such seekers after religious liberty as 
Ann Hutchinson, Sir Harry Vane, and 
the Rev. John Wheelwright. 

Drastic action was subsequently 
taken against them by the General 
Court, resulting in the banishment of 
Ann Hutchinson and Wheelwright from 
the Colony and the hasty departure of 
Coddington to Rhode Island. Edmund 
Quincy,the immigrant, died in 1637, be- 
fore proceedings against his associates 
were begun, otherwise it is probable 
that he would have shared their exile. 


It is not accurately known when the 
house passed into the possession of the 
Quincy family, but it is said that after 
Coddington’s flight to Rhode Island 
Judith Quincy, widow of the immigrant, 
occupied it with her two children, Ju- 
dith and Edmund. 

Edmund Quincy, second of the name 
in this country, married Joanna Hoar 
in 1648. She was the daughter of Jo- 
anna, widow of Charles Hoar, Sheriff 
of Gloucester, England, who, after her 
husband’s death in 1638, came with her 
five children to Massachusetts, arriving 
here in 1640 and settling immediately 
in Braintree. Edmund Quincy was an 
active man and became prominent in 
the military service of the Colony. He 
was the first major and lieutenant-colo- 
nel in Braintree, and also represented 
the town in the General Court for sev- 
eral years. He was also a leader in 
church affairs. Joanna Quincy, his wife, 
died in 1680, and he subsequently mar- 
ried Elizabeth Gookin Eliot, daughter 
of Major Daniel Gookin and widow of 
the Rev. John Eliot, Jr. He died early 
in 1698. His grave was marked by two 
granite stones ‘in which his name and 
arms, engraved on lead, were inserted. 
It is said that in 1775 the lead was re- 
moved and moulded into bullets for use 
against the British, The monument 
might have remained unmarked, but 
President John Adams remembered the 
inscription, and it was later restored, 
engraved on a marble slab. 

Edmund Quincy, the third, son of 
the second marriage, became more dis- 
tinguished than either his father or 
grandfather. A graduate of Harvard in 
1699, he passed nearly his entire life 
in public service. In 1713 he was com- 
missioned Colonel of the Suffolk Regi- 
ment by Governor Dudley. He was ap- 
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@ Corner in the Dining Room 


pointed Judge of the Superior Court of 
Judicature by Governor Shute in 1718, 
and occupied this position for several 
terms under appointments by Gover- 
nors Burnet and Belcher. He was for 
many years a member of the Board of 
Overseers of Harvard College. In 1737 
he was selected as an agent to represent 
the Province before the English Gov- 
ernment in the controversy regarding 
the Boundary between Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire. He died in Lon- 
don in 1738 and was buried in Bunhil! 
Fields. In 1701 Judge Quincy married 
Dorothy Flynt, daughter of the Rev. 
Josiah Flynt of Dorchester, and from 
them descended a progeny of great dis- 
tinction — such families as the Wen- 
dells, Jacksons, Lowells and Quincys. 


A daughter of theirs was the “Dorothy 
Q.” made famous by the lines of her 
great grandson, Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
It was Judge Quincy who, in 1706, en- 
larged and remodelled the Homestead, 
later adding the study and chamber 
above for his wife’s brother, Tutor 
Henry Flynt, for 55 years tutor at 
Harvard College. After Judge Quincy’s 
death the Mansion was left for a time 
without a tenant. “Dorothy Q.” had 
married Edward Jackson and was liv- 
ing in Boston, as were the other chil- 
dren. In a few years, however, Ed- 
mund and his wife, Elizabeth Wen- 
dell, returned to Braintree, and then the 
Homestead assumed its former life of 
hospitality. Previous to the Revolu- 
tion Edmund Quincy had mortgaged 
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@ Corner of the Parlor Showing the French THallpaper 


the estate to Edward Jackson, and from 
that date until 1906 we find among the 
owners and occupants of the house such 
men as Moses Black, Daniel Greenleaf, 
Dr. Ebenezer Woodward, Hon. Peter 
Butler, and the Rev. Daniel Munro 
Wilson. In 1906 the Homestead was 
purchased by the Metropolitan Park 
Commission and the Massachusetts So- 
ciety of Colonial Dames, and the inter- 
est of the Commission was leased in- 
definitely by the Dames. 

The Quincy Homestead represents 
the evolution of various styles of early 
Colonial architecture, plus later modi- 
fications. It stands some distance re- 
moved from the highway, surrounded 
on three sides by well-kept grounds. 





Along the northeasterly side of the es- 
tate, and passing close by the house, 
flows a brook. The approach lies along 
a wide, gravelled avenue, bordered by 
attractive beds of old-fashioned flowers 
and arching trees. A portion of the 
original box hedge upon which it is 
said “Dorothy Q.” used to spread her 
laces still remains. 


Tue Hau 


Entering the Homestead, one finds 
oneself in a well-proportioned hall. The 
staircase attracts the eye, but one 
should pause for a moment to examine 
the front door, with its curious old 
hinges and bull’s-eye glass. The bal- 
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Tutor Fipnt’s Study 


ustrade of the staircase is fine for the 
period, and the newel-post, with the 
grapevine twining about it, is unique. 
The large portrait of Mrs. John Han- 
cock (Dorothy Quincy the 2d) is a copy 
of the painting by Copley in the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts. This copy, 
by Earl E. Sanborn, done at the in- 
stance of the Massachusetts Dames, 
was hung in the Massachusetts room 
at the San Francisco Exposition. 


Tue Dintnc Room 


At the right of the hall one enters 
the Dining Room, a bright, sunny 
apartment, partly wainscoated, with a 


curious paper of Chinese design — the 
product of Jean Zuber & Cie, of Rix- 
heim, Alsace. The mahogany furni- 
ture, fine pieces of Chippendale, Shera- 
ton and Hepplewhite, was given by Mr. 
Charles E. Cotting in memory of his 
mother. The fireplace on the easterly 
side of the room is quaintly tiled. The 
“beaufet,” at the left of the fireplace, 
with its display of rare pieces of Lowes- 
toft china, is especially beautiful. The 
door and panel work, undoubtedly 
placed there at a later date, conceal to 
some extent the fine pilasters and span- 
drel of the earlier shell top cupboard. 
The large bay window, opposite the 
hall door, was added by one of the re- 
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cent occupants of the Homestead. Near 
this window hangs an original portrait 
of Edmund Quincy. 


Tue PARLOR 


To the left of the hall is the Parlor. 
There is a tradition that the marriage 
of John Hancock and Dorothy Quincy 
was to have taken place in this room, 
and that the wall paper, with quaint 
figures of Venus and Cupid and vases 
of flowers, was imported from Paris 
for the occasion. The outbreak of the 
Revolution, however, necessitated the 
abandonment of this plan. Dorothy 
and her father were in Boston during 
the winter of 1774-5, and when Han- 
cock, fearing arrest by the British, re- 
tired to Lexington, his aunt, Madame 
Lydia Hancock, with Dorothy, left the 
city by coach and joined him there on 
the 18th of April. At midnight they 
were aroused by the stirring summons 
of Paul Revere. Hancock, with Adams, 
who was also in Lexington, left hur- 
riedly for Woburn, and Madame Han- 
cock and Dorothy remained at the 
house of Parson Clark. After the bat- 
tle, when the regulars continued their 
march to Concord, the ladies rejoined 
Hancock at Woburn, and from there 
they proceeded to Fairfield, Connecti- 
cut, where, on August 28, 1775, John 
Hancock and Dorothy Quincy were 
married at the home of Thaddeus Burr. 

The fireplace in the Parlor is partic- 
ularly interesting. It is framed in bib- 
lical tiles, and set in an expanse of 
white panelled woodwork extending 
from hearth to ceiling. Some years 
ago, while the house was undergoing 
repairs, it was discovered that this fire- 
place and panelling were, in effect, a 
screen, placed across a cavernous fire- 

















China Cupboard in the Parlor 


place immediately behind. It has been 
made possible to swing the panelling 
aside, enabling the visitor to examine 
the original fireplace in the rear. The 
mantel tree or lintel across the mouth 
of the fireplace is also worthy of atten- 
tion. At the right of the fireplace is a 
deep closet, in which are displayed 
various articles of historic interest. 
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Che Coddington Kitchen 


The room was furnished by Dr. Francis 
P. Sprague, as a memorial to his wife, 
Elizabeth R. Sprague, the first Regis- 
trar of the Massachusetts Dames. A 
large mahogany secretary on the west- 
erly side of the room, bearing the name 
“TI. Winslow,” is of interest. It is 
equipped with an elaborate system of 
secret drawers. The central compart- 
ment for the reception of ink, quills, 
etc., 1s, in reality, a box which may 
be removed upon pressing a_ hidden 
spring. Beneath is a panel which, on 
being raised, discloses a series of small 
boxes suspended by cords, hanging, 
one below the other, in a sort of well 
at the back. The central compartment 
is also provided with a narrow recep- 





tacle on each side, with a sliding panel 
at the rear, suitable for the conceal- 
ment of papers. At a time when safe 
deposit vaults were not generally avail- 
able, such devices were highly regarded 
for the protection of valuables. The 
Music Room, so called, was not a part 
of the original house, but was added at 
a later date. 


Tutor Fiynt’s Stupy 


Opening off the Parlor, at the right 
of the Music Room, but on a slightly 
lower level, is the study of Tutor Flynt. 
This room, and the chamber above, 
which is reached by a staircase as- 
cending from the study, were built by 














Che Coddington Chamber 








Coach (“Booby-Hut”) Used by John Hancock and “Dorothy Q.” 
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Plan of the First Floor 


DRAWN BY ALFRED F. SHURROCKS 


Judge Edmund Quincy for the accom- 
modation of the eminent scholar. The 
visitor may observe a well-defined de- 
pression in the floor, said to have been 
worn by the Tutor in his pacings to and 
fro across his study. In this room, also, 
are placed a chair which belonged to 
Governor Hancock. A portrait of Tutor 
Flynt, copied by Earl E. Sanborn from 
the portrait owned by Harvard Uni- 
versity, hangs over the fireplace. 

Henry Flynt, or, as he is better 
known, “Tutor” Flynt, was born in 
Dorchester, May 5, 1675. He gradu- 


ated from Harvard in 1693, and in 
17C5 began his extraordinary career as 
permanent tutor in the college. He was 
one of the most prominent scholars of 
the Colony and in 1718 was invited to 
become “Rector of the newly named 
Yale College.” Preferring his tutor- 
ship, however, he remained at Harvard, 
and for more than half a century held 
this position. He was a bachelor, and 
the quarters provided in his sister’s 
house appear to have been a real home 
in his later years. Tutor Flynt was, 
above all, a distinguished wit. His 
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Plan of the Second Floor 


DRAWN BY ALFRED F. SHURROCKS 


vivacity, his repartee, together with a 
somewhat explosive humor, endeared 
him to the younger men with whom he 
was associated in Cambridge. Appar- 
ently he was subject, on occasion, to 
fits of melancholy. In his diary he al- 
ludes to “hypocondial disorders.” 
These, together with over-indulgence 
in “smoaking tobacco,” may explain his 
restless moods. 


“CoppINGTON KITCHEN” 


Of all the rooms in the Homestead 
none is perhaps more interesting to the 
visitor than the kitchen, situated in the 
southeast corner of the building. This 


room and the chamber above, known 
as the “Coddington Chamber,” are part 
of the original dwelling, and were in- 
corporated into the Homestead when it 
was remodelled by Judge Edmund 
Quincy in 1706. 


Guest CHAMBER 


Above stairs the Homestead is no 
less interesting than below. The rooms 
upon the second floor are not arranged 
on the same level, and one is obliged 
frequently to ascend or descend in 
passing from one to the other. At the 
head of the main staircase, upon the 
right, is a large Guest Chamber. 
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Turor Firynt’s CHAMBER 
Opening off this room, upon the 
north side, is the chamber of Tutor 
Flynt. At the side is an alcove in 
which his bed is believed to have stood, 
after the fashion of the Low Countries. 


Tue Museum 
To the east of the Guest Chamber is 
the Museum. Upon one of the window- 
panes in this room will be noticed the 
initials of John Hancock. Many articles 
of historic interest are displayed in 
cases. 


FAMILY CHAMBER 


Across the hall from the Guest Cham- 
ber is the Family Chamber. Several 
years ago there was discovered, at the 
back of a closet opening off this room, 
a space through which a ladder passed 
along the sloping shoulder of the great 
chimney rising from the “Coddington 
Kitchen” to a secret room above the 
“Coddington Chamber.” 


Secret Hipinc PLace or “SMUGGLERS’ 
Hoe” 


This secret hiding place or “smug- 
glers’ hole,” as such places were called 
in New England, is one of the most in- 
teresting and curious features of the 
Homestead. It is about eighteen in- 
ches in height, and lies between the 
ceiling of the “Coddington Chamber” 
and the floor of the story above, being 
lighted by the upper panes of two win- 


dows in the room below. Access ap 
pears to have been given by means of 
the ladder mentioned. A chute, a foot 
square, passes directly downward fron 
the secret room to the cellar of the 
house. There is a tradition that Ameri- 
can patriots were hidden in this room 
during the Revolution. 


“Tue Coppincron CHAMBER” 


The room above the Kitchen, re- 
ferred to as the “Coddington Cham- 
ber,’ was furnished in memory of Mr. 
and Mrs. Peter Butler, former occu- 
pants of the Homestead, by their 
daughters, Mrs. Peter Olney and Miss 
Isabel Butler. The furniture is most- 
ly maple, a feature of which is a “four 
poster” with fluted columns and tester. 


Tue Coacu House 


On the easterly side of the Home- 
stead, a Coach House of Colonial de- 
sign has been recently constructed, in 
which has been placed the Hancock 
Coach, or “Booby-Hut.” This vehicle 
belonged to John Hancock. It was orig- 
inally yellow in color, and bore the 
Hancock coat-of-arms. After his death, 
Mrs. Hancock caused it to be repaired 
and painted (it still wears that coat 
of paint). She gave the coach to her 
brother, Jacob Quincy, through whom 
it descended to Miss Mary J. E. Clapp 
of Portland, Maine. It was bequeathed 
by her to the Massachusetts Society of 
Colonial Dames. 
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3y Harrietre M. Forses 


E ALWAYS seem to be a lit- 

tle too late in our investiga- 

tions into the acts and arts 
of our ancestors. Much fine material 
has been destroyed, and more is con- 
stantly being destroyed. Old diaries, 
letters and account books are being 
committed to the flames or simply mys- 
teriously disappear from their owners. 
It is not easy today to write the his- 
tory of the artist painters of the seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries 
and still harder to gather up any items 
relating to those who might be called 
sculptors. We think of our early an- 
cestors as living simply, with small 
desire for adornment of either person 
or house, and we catch our breath with 
delight and astonishment when we read 
some of the inventories of the wealthy 
of that day. In them is listed carved 
furniture, illuminated Spanish leather, 
coats-of-arms, hatchments on parch- 
ment, silver cups galore, silver-hilted 
swords, besides many other evidences 
of some degree of luxury. Sewall has 
cherubs’ heads carved in wood on either 
side of his gateway. 

The number of goldsmiths as well as 
of booksellers in the town of Boston 
during that period, in proportion to 
the number of inhabitants, is incredible. 
And among its citizens were a number 
called carvers. Probably most of the 


early men so designated were workers 
in wood. One very early carver, Ed- 
ward Budd, died in 1674. The Robin- 
sons, father and son, both born in Bos- 
ton, in 1658 and 1780 respectively, 
were of that craft, while a few years 


later Richard Knight and John Welch, 


the latter having married into the Rob- 
inson family, were also carvers, John 
Welch doing the famous Massachu- 
setts codfish. In 1698 Richard Knight, 
who, by the way, was husband of Sarah 
Knight, the writer of the famous jour- 
nal, was paid “for work to my Lord’s 
pew” in Kings Chapel, nine pounds, 
about eight times what a gravestone 
cost at that time. In 1714, in the same 
church, Henry Redin carved two “can- 
tileavers.” 

From the earliest days, very beauti- 
ful carving was lavished upon the ships. 
In the Atheneum at Portsmouth, N. 
H., there is a charming little door, 
black with age but still showing the fine 
workmanship which the captain of 
some ship demanded for his vessel. 
The wooden figureheads, too, grew in 
importance and beauty. Some of these 
still remain, but the large majority of 
the beautiful things carved in wood 
have disappeared. 

Fortunately, a great deal of the early 
stone carving is still in existence and to 
find beautiful examples of it we have 
only to drop into the old burying 
grounds. The men who did this work 
seemed quite satisfied to be known as 
stone-cutters, and it is not until 1716 
that we find a man, a former writing 
master of Boston, signing a gravestone, 
“G. Allen, sculpsit.” 

Henry Christian Geyer, a Boston 
stone-cutter and maker of gravestones, 
advertised in the spring of 1768, that 
he had set up the “Art of Fuser Simul- 
acrorum, or the making of all sorts of 
curious Animals, all of Plaster of Paris,” 
and had opened a shop opposite the 
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South Fish Market where he sold “rea- 
sonable for cash only.” Two years later 
his art had progressed to the point 
where he was. making “all sorts of 
images” in plaster of paris including 
busts of King George and Queen Char- 
lotte, Homer, Milton and others. “All 
Merchants, Masters of Vessels, Coun- 
try Traders, Shopkeepers, etc. may be 
supplied with what Quantity they may 
have occasion for by giving timely no- 
tice to said Geyer.” — Boston News- 
Letter, Feb. 1, 1770. 

During the last two decades of the 
seventeenth century much very fine and 
beautiful stone carving was done on 
gravestones by men who were natives 
of New England. Not only good bor- 
ders, pleasing faces and various sym- 
bols of mortality, but especially coats- 
of-arms where the feathers of the her- 
aldic birds show, even today, how fine 
was the instrument and how steady the 
hand that made them. One very beauti- 
ful example of this kind of work is the 
tombstone of William Clark, at Copp’s 
Hill, Boston, decorated, as were the 
mantlepieces of Clark’s magnificent 
house, with festoons of flowers and fruit. 
This was done about 1742 by William 
Codner, the son of a Boston cooper, 
and evidently a man of lively fancy 
and skillful hand. It may be that Cod- 
ner was the first to substitute the face 
of the deceased for the customary cher- 
ub or death’s head. His portrait work 
seems to have been among the earliest, 
but if so, he soon had many followers. 

The Park family who came from 
Scotland in the middle of the eight- 
eenth century and who later were to do 
many of the best gravestone portraits, 
do not seem to have brought the art 
with them, for they had apparently 
been in New England a number of 


years before they attempted portrai- 
ture. 

Possibly the idea of substituting the 
face of the deceased for the common 
death’s head or other conventionalized 
figure, may have occurred to some be- 
fore the days of William Codner. There 
is a rough and badly broken stone in 
Salem which seems to be an attempt at 
portraiture and if so, the earliest that | 
have discovered. It is very unlike the 
many faces of that period all of which 
bear a certain resemblance to each 
other. It marks the grave of William 
Buttolph who died September 23d, 
1720, a man of twenty-five. He parted 
his hairin the middle, has a rather large 
mouth and nose, and in spite of his 
wings is of the earth, earthy. 

It is noticeable that the majority of 
these gravestones are 
found in the country burying grounds. 
Of likenesses which are unmistakeably 
intended for portraits, I do not remem- 
ber any in the three oldest grounds in 
Boston except the mourning widow of 
Benjamin Clough, in that of Kings 
Chapel. Mrs. Clough looks very real 
and as if she belonged to the time of 
our grandmothers rather than to an 
earlier century. This, without much 
doubt, was carved by William Codner 
and combines portraiture with the alle- 
gorical suggestion of which he was so 
fond. Boston, however, still preferred 
to see Father Time and Death contend 
about the blowing-out of some one’s 
life candle or to have a skeleton com- 
fortably seated, reaching out to turn 
over the hourglass, the sands of which 
have all run into the lower half. These 
things William Codner did well and the 
Bostonians of that day liked them best. 

People in those days, as in fact in 
all times, wanted the same things that 


likenesses on 
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their neighbors had. Usually if we 
find one portrait in a burying ground 
we find several. Among the towns that 
are richest in this form of monumental 
art are Plymouth, Newton, Billerica, 
Weston, Grafton, Newport and South 
Glastonbury, Conn. 

It is unfortunately a fact that por- 
traits, more than any other style of 
gravestone ornamentation, have suf- 


fered from the devastating hands of 
youth. In Salem, where there are 
many very beautiful stones with fewer 
signs of injury than would seem possi- 
ble to their great age, the portraits are 
full of holes and scratches made evi- 
dently by some sharp instrument wield- 
ed with mischievous intent. The same 
is true in Plymouth and to a lesser ex- 
tent in nearly all old burying grounds. 





The Gravestone of Tilliam Buttolph 
of Salem, #lass., 1720 








Reb. Grindall Rawson 


SON OF EDWARD AND RACHEL (PERNE) RAWSON, BORN JANUARY 23, 1659; 
MARRIED 1683 SUSANNA WILSON; DIED FEBRUARY 6, 1715 


GRINDALL RAWSON GRADUATED FROM HARVARD, IN 1678. PRESIDENT OAKES AT THAT TIME SINGLED 
OUT THREE MEN FROM THE GRADUATING CLASS TO DESERVE SPECIAL MENTION, THEY WERE JOHN COT- 
TON, COTTON MATHER AND GRINDALL RAWSON, EACH A PROOF OF THE PRESIDENTS RARE PROPHETIC 
JUDGMENT. 

RAWSON CAME OF DISTINGUISHED ANCESTRY IN THE OLD WORLD, WHILE IN THE NEW HIS FATHER 
WAS SECRETARY OF THE MASSACHUSETTS BAY COLONY, AND H!S GRANDFATHER WILSON, THE HONORED 
MINISTER OF THE FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON. 

TWO YEARS AFTER HIS GRADUATION IN 1680, WHEN HE WAS TWENTY-ONE YEARS OLD, HE RECEIVED 
A CALL TO MENDON, NEWLY REBUILT AFTER ITS DESTRUCTION BY THE INDIANS, AND THERE, IN HIS NEW 
HOUSE, TWENTY-SIX BY EIGHTEEN FEET. WITH A “GABELL END IN THE ROOFE AND A LEANTOWE ATI 
ONE END OF THE HOUSE,” HE SPENT THE REST OF HIS LIFE. HIS CHURCH WAS NO LARGER THAN HIS 
DWELLING, TWENTY-TWO FEET SQUARE, WITH A SEVEN-FOOT SQUARE “TURRETT. BUT AS A MAN AND A 
MINISTER, HE RANKED AMONG THE MOST LEARNED AND MOST INFLUENTIAL OF NEW ENGLAND. 

THE REVEREND COTTON MATHER PREACHED HIS FUNERAL SERMON AND SAID OF HIM: “WE GENERAL- 
LY ESTEEMED HIM A TRUELY PIOUS MAN AND A VERY POPULAR ONE AND A PERSON OF TEMPER AND 
EVERYWAY QUALIFIED FOR A FRIEND THAT MIGHT BE DELIGHTED IN. . . . WE USUALLY TOOK IT FOR 
GRANTED THAT THINGS WOULD BE FAIRLY DONE WHEN HE HAD A HAND IN THE DOING OF THEM. 

IT WAS NOT UNTIL 1744, NEARLY THIRTY YEARS AFTER HIS DEATH, THAT THE TOWN OF MENDON 
APPOINTED A COMMITTEE “TO ORDER A MONUMENT OVER THE GRAVE OF THE REV. GRINDALL RAWSON. 
THIS COMMITTEE SEEM TO HAVE SELECTED WILLIAM CODNER OF BOSTON, TO MAKE THE DESIRED MONU- 
MENT AND UNDOUBTEDLY FURNISHED HIM WITH A PORTRAIT FROM WHICH HE COULD WORK. PAINTINGS 
OF HIS FATHER AND SISTER ARE STILL IN EXISTENCE AND THERE CAN BE LITTLE DOUBT THAT THERI 
WAS SOME REPRESENTATION OF HIM AT THAT TIME. THE SCULPTOR HAS CAUGHT THE SPIRIT OF THE 
RAWSON MOTTO, “LAUS VIRTUTIS ACTIO,” “THE DEED OF BRAVERY IS ITS OWN PRAISE.” 

















John Cobb of Plymouth 


SON OF EBENEZER AND MARCY COBB, BORN MAY 30, 1709; MARRIED 
1735 SARAH BARTLETT: DIED JULY 16, 1750 


JOHN COBB WAS A MARINER, AS WE KNOW FROM A DEED GIVEN BY “NATHAN DELANO OF PLYMOUTH, 
AND SARAH HIS WIFE, AS SHE IS DERELICT WIDOW OF JOHN COBB, LATE OF PLYMOUTH, MARINER. 
NATHAN DELANO HIMSELF WAS A SEA CAPTAIN. 

HIS PORTRAIT IS OF VALUE BECAUSE IT IS CUT ON A LIGHT-YELLOW SANDSTONE, AND UNLIKE SEV\- 
ERAL OTHERS FROM THE SAME HAND AND OF THE SAME MATERIAL, ON BURIAL HILL, IT SHOWS LITTLE 
SIGNS OF WEAR. THE MAN WHO FASHIONED IT WAS A CLEVER ARTIST AND SOME OF HIS BADLY-WOR:. 
STONES WERE ORIGINALLY MORE ATTRACTIVE THAN THIS. 





John THatson of Plymouth 


SON OF JOHN AND SARAH (ROGERS) WATSON, BORN APRIL 19, 1716; MARRIED, IN 1743, 
ELIZABETH REYNOLDS OF BRISTOL, R. I.; DIED JANUARY 3, 1754 


THE HOUSE IN WHICH JOHN WATSON LIVED IS STILL STANDING ON LEYDEN STREET, PLYMOUTH, 
WHERE HIS FATHER BUILT IT IN 1715. IT HAS A CERTAIN ALOOFNESS IN ITS DIGNITY, AS ONE MIGHT 
EXPECT IN THE HOUSE OF A MAN WITH SO ELABORATELY CURLED WIG AND WIDELY RUFFLED SHIRT. HE 
BELONGED TO A FAMILY WHO FOR MANY YEARS WAS VERY PROMINENT IN PLYMOUTH AND HE, HIMSELF, 
IS DESCRIBED AS A “SCHOLAR AND A GENTLEMAN.” 











Patience THatson of Plymouth 


DAUGHTER OF COL. BENJAMIN AND ELIZABETH (WINSLOW) MARSTON OF MANCHESTER, 
BORN JANUARY 2, 1733; MARRIED OCTOBER, 1754, ELKANAH WATSON; DIED APRIL 20, 1767 


AMONG HER ANCESTORS PATIENCE HAD A PRESIDENT OF HARVARD COLLEGE, A GOVERNOR OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, BESIDES MAJOR-GENERALS AND MINISTERS OF HIGH STANDING IN THE COMMUNITY, UNDOUBT- 


EDLY HER DRESS WAS OF THE STYLE WHICH WAS BEING WORN IN BOSTON AND HER COIFFURE IN THI 
LATEST FASHION, 




















Colonel Jonas Clark of Chelmsford and his wife Elisabeth 


HE WAS A SON OF REV. THOMAS AND MARY ( BULKELEY) CLARK OF CHELMSFORD, 





BORN DECEMBER 2, 1084, AND MARRIED ELIZABETH . HE DIED 
APRIL 28, 1770, AND ELIZABETH DIED APRIL 27, 1767 


THE HANDSOMEST GRAVESTONES IN THE OLD BURYING GROUND AT CHELMSFORD ARE THOSE FOR 
COLONEL JONAS CLARK AND HIS WIFE ELIZABETH. EACH OF THEM BEARS THREE PORTRAITS OF THE 
DECEASED AND FROM THEM WE HAVE A VIVID PICTURE OF THE APPEARANCE OF THE POPULAR LANDLORD 
OF THE MIDDLESEX TAVERN AND HIS RATHER BUXOM AND GOOD-NATURED WIFE. 

HE WAS SON OF THE TOWN MINISTER, REV. THOMAS CLARK, BROTHER-IN-LAW OF REV. JOHN HAN- 
COCK OF LEXINGTON, CONSEQUENTLY UNCLE TO JOHN HANCOCK, THE GOVERNOR, AND GRANDSON OT 
ELDER JONAS CLARK OF CAMBRIDGE AND HIS WIFE MARY BULKELEY — ALTOGETHER A MAN OF GOOD AN- 
CESTRY AND UNDOUBTEDLY DESERVING THE WORDS WRITTEN OF HIM. HE WAS AVERY POPULAR MAN AND 
ESTEEMED A VERY GOOD CHRISTIAN. HE WAS HONORED IN HIS DAY AND WAS THE GLORY OF HIS TIMES.” 

HE HELD MANY OF THE TOWN OFFICES, WAS REPRESENTATIVE TO THE GENERAL COURT AND COM- 
MANDED THE SECOND REGIMENT OF THE MIDDLESEX MILITIA. HIS TAVERN “WAS FAVORED BY THE 
WEALTHY CLASS” AND THERE “HE ENTERTAINED MANY DISTINGUISHED GUESTS.” 

I HAVE DISCOVERED NOTHING ABOUT HIS WIFE ELIZABETH. HER PORTRAIT SUGGESTS SHE WAS A 
COMFORTABLE BODY AND DOUBTLESS SHE ADDED MUCH TO THE POPULARITY OF THE MIDDLESEX TAVERN. 











Charles Brigham of Grafton 


SON OF CAPT. SAMUEL AND ELIZABETH (HOW) BRIGHAM, BORN DECEMBER 3 1700, IN 


3. 
MARLBOROUGH; MARRIED, IN 1732, MARY PETERS OF NEWPORT; DIED MARCH 17, 17581 
HE WAS ONE OF THE FORTY ORIGINAL PROPRIETORS OF THE TOWN OF GRAFTON, HELD MANY IMPOR- 
TANT TOWN OFFICES AND WAS REPRESENTATIVE TO THE GENERAL COURT. HE IS REPRESENTED ON THE 
GRAVESTONE IN THE COAT HE WORE AS ROYAL MAGISTRATE, WITH A FULL WHITE WIG. PIECES OF THE 
COAT ARE STILL OWNED BY HIS DESCENDANTS, A VERY THICK BROADCLOTH OF BRILLIANT SCARLET, WITH 
SOME OF THE PLAIN GOLD BUTTONS WHICH ADORNED IT. THIS PORTRAIT WAS CARVED BY JAMES NEW. 





GAlilliam Rider of Plymouth 


SON OF JOSEPH AND ABIGAIL (WARREN) RIDER, BORN ABOUT 1723; 


“3; 
MARRIED IN 1749, BETTY BARTLETT; DIED JUNE 29, 1772 

WILLIAM RIDER IS ONE OF THREE WHO 

HILL IN PLYMOUTH. 


HAVE SIMILAR DESIGNS ON THEIR GRAVESTONES ON BURIAL 
EACH OF THEM APPARENTLY REPRESENTS THE DECEASED JUST AS HE WAS WALK- 
ING FORTH FROM THE TOMB LEAVING DEATH WITH ITS SKULL AND CROSSBONES BEHIND HIM. THE 
RIDERS WERE A PROMINENT FAMILY AND WILLIAM LCOKS AS IF HE MIGHT HAVE BEEN A PROPER REPRE- 
SENTATIVE THEREOF. 

















Dr. Ebeneser Roby of THapland 


SON OF WILLIAM AND ELIZABETH ROBY OF BOSTON, BORN SEPTEMBER 29, 1701; MARRIED 
JUNE 6, 1729, SARAH SWIFT OF FRAMINGHAM, DIED SEPTEMBER 4, 1772 


\FTER HIS GRADUATION AT HARVARD, IN 1719, EBENEZER ROBY STUDIED WITH “YE MOST INGENIOUS 
AND LEARNED DR. BERRY AT IPSWICH. HIS WHOLE PROFESSIONAL LIFE WAS SPENT IN WAYLAND. WHILE 
THERE HE MADE A TRIP, LASTING NEARLY SIX MONTHS, TO ENGLAND AND HOLLAND. IN ENGLAND HE 
DISCOVERED THE HISTORY OF THE ROBY FAMILY, IN THE CASTLE DONNINGTON IN LEICESTERSHIRE., 

IN HOLLAND HE STUDIED WITH THE CELEBRATED DR. BOERHAAVE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LEYDEN, A 
MAN TO WHOM PHYSICIANS FROM ALL PARTS OF EUROPE CAME FOR INSTRUCTION AND INSPIRATION, 





John Holyoke of Newton 


SON OF ELIZUR AND MARY (ELIOT) HOLYOKE, BORN FEBRUARY 10, 1683; 
MARRIED (1) JANUARY 9, 1727, JOANNA WALKER; MARRIED (2) 
MRS. GREEN OF CAMBRIDGE; DIED IN NEWTON MARCH II, 1775 


JOHN HOLYOKE CAME OF A FAMILY WHO LIKED GOOD GRAVESTONES. IN THE GRANARY BURYING 
GROUND, BOSTON, ARE THOSE OF HIS FATHER AND MCTHER, BOTH CHOOSING, LIKE THE GREEKS OF OLD. 
TO LAY THEIR DUST UNDER 

“PILLARS OF DEATH, CARVED SIRENS, TEARFUL URNS.” 
AND SO DID HIS GRANDFATHER, JACOB ELIOT, WHO HAS ONE OF THE FINEST STONES, EMBELLISHED WITH 
SIRENS AND URNS, WHICH HAS SURVIVED THE DESTRUCTION OF TIME AND YOUNG HUMANITY. 

JOHN HOLYOKE WAS NOT AS PROMINENT AS HIS BROTHER EDWARD, THE PRESIDENT OF HARVARD 
COLLEGE. HIS UNEVENTFUL LIFE CONTINUED TO THE GREAT AGE OF NINETY-TWO, AND THEN DANIEL 
HASTINGS, THE NEWTON STONE CUTTER, WHO DOUBTLESS KNEW HIM VERY WELL, CARVED HIS LIKENESS 
ON SLATE. IT IS STILL IN FINE CONDITION AND WE SEE HIM AS AN OLD MAN WITH HEAVY LINES IN HIS 
CHEEKS, AND FLABBY MUSCLES. 


Airs. Anna Barnard of Marblehead 


DAUGHTER OF JOSHUA AND SARAH (WOODBURY) WOODBURY, BORN 1696; MARRIED 
SEPTEMBER 18, 1718, REV. JOHN BARNARD; DIED AUGUST 24, 1774 


ANNA WOODBURY WAS DESCRIBED BY HER HUSBAND, THE REV. JOHN BARNARD, WHO WROTE IN 17066 
HIS MEMORIES OF HER AT THE TIME OF HIS MARRIAGE, AS “A YOUNG GENTLEWOMAN OF COMELY PER- 
SONAGE AND GOOD FORTUNE, BUT ABOVE ALL STRICTLY VIRTUOUS AND OF ADMIRABLE ECONOMY.” 

ANNA WAS MANY YEARS YOUNGER THAN THAT “BURNING AND SHINING LIGHT WHO CHOSE HER 
FOR HIS WIFE. SHE WAS A CHILD WHEN HE WAS BEING DISCIPLINED FOR USING THE SCANDALOUS GAMI 
OF CARDS WHEN HE WAS LATELY A CHAPLAIN ABROAD IN THE ARMY. HE LIVED DOWN GLORIOUSLY THIS 
YOUTHFUL SCANDAL AND TO ANNA, AS TO MOST OF HIS CONTEMPORARIES, “HE SEEMED LIKE A HIGH 
PRIEST AMONG THE CLERGY OF THE LAND.” HER ADMIRABLE ECONOMY IS SHOWN IN THE S:MPLE DRESS 
SHE WORE — NO PLAITS OR RUFFLES OR JEWELRY, AND FASHIONED OUT OF AS LITTLE CLOTH AS WOULD 
SUFFICE. 

















Reb. Nathaniel Rogers of Ipswich 


SON OF REV. JOHN AND MARTHA (WHITTINGHAM) ROGERS, BORN MARCH 4, 1702; MARRIED (1), 
DECEMBER 25, 1728, MRS. MARY (LEVERETT) DENISON; MARRIED (2), 
MAY 4, 1758, MRS. MARY STAMFORD; DIED MAY 10, 1775 


NATHANIEL ROGERS CAME OF A LONG LINE OF MINISTERIAL ANCESTORS. HE WAS THE FOURTH OF 
THE NAME TO SERVE THE IPSWICH PEOPLE WHO, FOR A HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS, CHOSE A 
ROGERS FOR THEIR SHEPHERD. IT IS NOT THEREFORE VERY STRANGE THAT HE LOOKED UPON HIMSELF AS 
THE ANOINTED OF THE LORD TO DIRECT THE GOINGS-OUT AND THE COMINGS-IN OF HIS FLOCK. DR. STILES 
SAYS THAT HIS PREACHING WAS “CALVINISTIC, PRACTICAL AND VERY SOLEMN” AND THAT HE WAS “IN 
PRAYER SPECIALLY DEVOUT.” 

IN 1773 WHEN THE REV. JAMES MANNING, OF BROWN UNIVERSITY, CAME TO IPSWICH, HE WAS AC- 
COMPANIED BY ONE OF HIS STUDENTS, SOLOMON DROWNE, WHO KEPT AN INTERESTING DIARY OF THE 
TRIP, DR. MANNING'S FRIENDS AND EVEN THE CONGREGATIONALISTS OF THE TOWN WERE ANXIOUS TO 
HAVE THE DOORS OF THE TOWN CHURCH OPENED THAT THIS VERY DISTINGUISHED BAPTIST MINISTER AND 
COLLEGE PRESIDENT MIGHT PREACH THERE THE EVENING LECTURE. BUT THE REV. MR. ROGERS DID NOT 
SANCTION SUCH A USE OF THE LORD S TABERNACLE AND DROWNE WRITES IN HIS DIARY. “OLD DADDY 
ROGERS, THEIR MINISTER, IS THEIR ABSOLUTE RULER.” EVEN TO THIS DAY, A CENTURY AND A HALF SINCE 
HIS DEATH, HIS OLD HOUSE IN IPSWICH IS KNOWN AS THE “ROGERS MANSE.”’ 

HIS PEOPLE ERECTED TO HIS MEMORY A STONE THAT SEEMS TO DOMINATE THE OLD IPSWICH BURY- 
ING GROUND JUST AS HE, A HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS AGO, DOMINATED THE TOWN. THERE ARE MANY 
INTERESTING GRAVESTONES THERE BUT ONE OF THE FIRST TO CATCH THE EYE, STANDING IN THE VERY 
FRONT ROW, IS THE TALL, BLACK SLATE FROM WHICH “DADDY ROGERS LOOKS DOWN AT HIS SLUMBERING 
FLOCK. 


Deacon Thomas Barrett of Concord 


BENJAMIN AND LYDIA (MINOTT) BARRETT, BORN OCTOBER 2, 1707; 
MARRIED, ABOUT 1730, MARY JONES; DIED JUNE 20, 1779 


SON OF} 


NEW ENGLAND HISTORY AS THE BROTHER OI! 


THOMAS BARRETT IS BEST KNOWN TO STUDENTS OF 
ALL CON- 


JAMES, WHO, AS COLONEL OF THE MILITIA IN 1775, BECAME ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT OF 
CORD'’S CITIZENS. THOMAS BARRETT, BEFORE THE OUTBREAK OF THE REVOLUTION, WAS AS PROMINENT 
\S HIS BROTHER AND JUST AS MUCH ENTITLED AS HE TO HAVE THE RAMPANT GOLDEN LIONS PLACED 
UPON HIS GRAVESTONE. THE TWO BROTHERS DIED WITHIN A FEW MONTHS OF EACH OTHER AND PROB- 
ABLY THEIR STONES WERE BOTH CARVED BY THOMAS PARK, THAT OF COL. JAMES DISPLAYING THE FAMILY 
COAT-OF-ARMS AND SWCRDS, WHILE NOTHING SEEMED MORE DESIRABLE FOR THAT OF THE GOOD DEACON 
THAN HIS OWN FAMILIAR FACE. 

HIS FUNERAL, ACCORDING TO THE “BOSTON GAZETTE, WAS ATTENDED “BY A SORROWFUL WIDOW, A 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN AND A LARGE COLLECTION OF RELATIVES AND FRIENDS WHO SEEMED WITH ON! 
CONSENT TO LAMENT THE DEATH OF SO WORTHY AND GOOD A MAN.” 

“IN HIM, ACCORDING TO HIS EPITAPH, “THE CHRISTIAN GRACES SHONE UNCOMMONLY BRIGHT. UN- 
FEIGNED LOVE AND DISTRIPUTIVE CHARITY RAN THROUGH HIS SENTIMENTS AND ACTIONS. ... HIS 
TALENTS AS A DEACON AND PRIVATE CHRISTIAN WERE SUPERIOR AND SO EXERCISED AS TO LEAVE BEHIND 


HIM A SWEET REMEMBRANCE OF HIS N AME. 














Reb. THilliam Whitwell of Mablehead 


SON OF WILLIAM AND REBECCA (KEEN) WHITWELL OF BOSTON, BORN DECEMBER 27, 1737; 
MARRIED (1), SEPTEMBER 16, 1762, PRUDENCE HANCOCK OF MARTHA’S VINE- 
YARD; MARRIED (2), JUNE 17, 1773, MRS. REBECCA PARKER OF 
SANDWICH; DIED NOVEMBER 8, 1781 


HE GRADUATED AT PRINCETON IN 1758, AND WAS SETTLED IN MARBLEHEAD AS COLLEAGUE TO THE 
REV. JOHN BARNARD, IN 1762. AFTER MR. BARNARD S DEATH, IN 1770, UNTIL HIS OWN DEATH, HE WAS 
THE ONLY PASTOR CF THE FIRST CHURCH. 

“A SERIOUS, GOOD MAN, OF GOOD LEARNING AND OF SOUND PRINCIPLES. 











Reb. Ebeneser Bridge of Chelmsford 


SON OF EBENEZER AND MARY (ROBERTS) BRIDGE OF BOSTON, BORN MARCH 4, 1716; 
MARRIED (1), OCTOBER 24, 1741, SARAH STODDARD; MARRIED (2), 
IN 1791, MRS. JOANNA ABBOT; DIED OCTOBER I, 1792 


EBENEZER BRIDGE GRADUATED AT HARVARD, IN 1736, WHEN HE WAS A LAD OF SEVENTEEN AND IM- 
MEDIATELY AFTERWARDS TAUGHT THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL IN PLYMOUTH. IN 1741 HE WAS SETTLED IN 
CHELMSFORD WHERE HE SPENT THE REMAINING HALF-CENTURY OF HIS LIFE. THE FOLLOWING DESCRIP- 
TION OF HIM APPEARS IN AN EARLY HISTORY OF CHELMSFORD AND UNDOUBTEDLY WAS WRITTEN BY A 
FRIEND: “HIS STATURE WAS LARGE AND COMMANDING, HIS MANNER GRAVE AND DIGNIFIED. HE POS- 
SESSED GREAT SOCIAL POWERS AND WAS A COMMUNICATIVE FRIEND AND PLEASANT COMPANION: YET 
SUCH WAS HIS SENSE OF THE REVERENCE AND SUBMISSION DUE TO THE MINISTERIAL CHARACTER AND 
AUTHORITY, THAT HE SEEMED RATHER TO AWE THE COMMON MIND BY THE MAJESTY, THAN ALLURE BY 
THE LOVELINESS OF VIRTUE AND PIETY. AS THE HEAD OF A FAMILY HE WAS STRICT AND RIGID IN EXACT- 
ING OBEDIENCE AND CONFORMITY TO ESTABLISHED REGULATIONS. 

AT HIS DEATH THE TOWN OF CHELMSFORD, WITH THEIR USUAL GENEROSITY, PROVIDED A LARGE. 
HANDSOME GRAVESTONE FOR HIM, AND UNDOUBTEDLY CHOSE THEIR NEAR NEIGHBOR, WILLIAM PARK OF 
GROTON, TO MAKE IT. THE SCULPTOR HAS CAUGHT THE DIGNITY AND AWE OF THE MINISTER, MINGLED 
WITH IT A LITTLE OF THE RIGIDITY, AND CLOTHED HIM WITH THE GOWN WHICH FORTY YEARS BEFORE 
HAD BEEN MADE FOR HIM BY THE WOMEN OF HIS PARISH. BY MEANS OF MR. BRIDGE’S DIARY WE CAN 
PENETRATE A LITTLE INTO THE AWE-INSPIRING SHELL WHICH SURROUNDED HIM AND FIND WITHIN A 
VERY HUMAN MAN. FEBRUARY 7, 1750/1, HE WRITES: “THIS EVENING WAS PRESENTED TO ME A HAND- 
SOME GOWN. THIS BOUNTYFUL GIFT OF SUNDRY WOMEN OF THE TOWN, I AM UTTERELY UNWORTHY OF, 
BUT I HOPE THEIR GOODNESS WILL STIR ME TO FIDELITY IN THE SERVICE OF YE SOULS OF ALL MY 
PEOPLE.” 

FOR FORTY-TWO YEARS MORE HE OFFICIATED AMONG HIS PEOPLE IN THE SERVICE OF THE SANCTUARY 
UNTIL “THE STRENGTH OF NATURE BEING EXHAUSTED, HE SANK UNDER THE BURDEN OF AGE AND 
JOINED THE CONGREGATION OF THE DEAD.” 











Polly Wery of Salem 


DAUGHTER OF WARWICK AND DEBORAH (WARD) PALFREY, BAPTISED OCTOBER 7, 1764; 
MARRIED APRIL 13, 1786, CAPT. JAMES VERY; DIED MARCH 5, 1804 


POLLY VERY MUST HAVE BEEN A CHOICE ADDITION TO THE COTERIE OF SEA CAPTAINS AND THEIR 
WIVES, WHO MADE THE SALEM OF THEIR DAY SO FULL OF ROMANTIC CHARM. 
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‘ Colonel Oliver Partridge of Hatfield 


Y SON OF EDWARD AND MARTHA (WILLIAMS) PARTRIDGE, BORN JUNE 13, 1712; MARRIED 
D NOVEMBER 25, 1733, ANNA WILLIAMS OF WESTON; DIED JULY 2I, 1792 


COL. OLIVER PARTRIDGE WAS ONE OF THOSE “LEADERS OF STRENGTH AND ABILITY WHO, IN THE 
FRENCH AND INDIAN WARS, WERE KNOWN AS THE ‘RIVER GODS,” A GROUP OF MEN LIVING IN TOWNS IN 
THE CONNECTICUT VALLEY. IN 1758 HE COMMANDED A REGIMENT FOR THE INVASION OF CANADA; LATER 
HE WAS A REPRESENTATIVE TO THE CONGRESS CONVENED PREVIOUS TO THE ADOPTION OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION. HE HELD MANY OF THE IMPORTANT OFFICES IN HIS TOWN. HIS STONE IS OF WHITE MARBLE AND 
THE PORTRAIT IT BEARS WAS UNDOUBTEDLY CARVED BY HIS KINSMAN, SOLOMON ASHLEY, THE POTTER 
AND STONE CUTTER OF DEERFIELD. 

















Che Model of the Bradlee-Doggett House 
Hollis Street, Boston 


By SAMUEL BrApDLEE DoccEtTT 
Its maker and donor 


HE Bradlee - Doggett house 

(sometimes called “The Tea 

Party House’’), which stood on 
Hollis Street, at the corner of Nassau 
(now Tremont) Street, Boston, was 
built in 1771 by my great-grandfather, 
Nathaniel Bradlee, on land acquired 
the year before. It stood somewhat al- 
tered, but in perfect condition, until 
1898, when it was razed to make room 
for a business block. Many parts of 
the old house were saved. The front 
door, newel post and a few balusters 
were taken by me and are now in my 
office. The remainder of the staircase 
is incorporated in the “Toy Town Tav- 
ern’ at Winchendon, Mass. The com- 
plete panelling, which extended across 
the chimney sides of the two corner 
rooms, was also saved, and the wall 
paper from the lower room. A few gav- 
els were made from pieces of the oak 
frame, for Dr. Daley, D.M.D., of Hollis 
Street, who gave me one. 

The house has disappeared, but a 
record survives in the shape of a scale 
model 4” to the foot. By the rarest 
good luck my grandmother, Elizabeth 
Bradlee, who was born in the house in 
1780, told me all about its original ap- 
pearance. Although but a boy of ten 
when she died, I was thrilled by these 
accounts, and later made a record of 
them checking up their absolute ac- 
curacy with her son, my father, Na- 
thaniel Bradlee Doggett. When the 
time came to destroy the honse these 
records were further supplemented by 
measurements made on the spot, and 
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then, with the help of all these data. 
the model was made. Its construction 
gave me keen pleasure and was under- 
taken during evenings at home. Wish- 
ing to safeguard the future of this mod- 
el and to place it where the greatest 
number of persons could inspect it, I 
presented: it to “The Society for the 
Preservation of New England Antiq- 
uities.” The model is constructed of 
cardboard and rests on a green velvet 
base to represent grass. 

The angle which the model shows, as 
made by Hollis and Tremont Streets, 
is exactly reproduced from a blue print 
made by the Boston City Engineers. 
The house itself looked as in the model 
In 1773, and until 1789 when the great 
South End fire, so-called, swept all the 
buildings on either side of Washington 
Street, from Beach Street southerly to 
Hollis and up Hollis Street to the house 
of the model. The fire was stopped at 
this point, it being stated that the end 
of the house was scorched before the 
fire was stopped. 

After the fire Mr. Bradlee bought the 
adjoining lot on Hollis Street and added 
to the house by moving the small pro- 
jection at the end, called the sink room, 
from the location shown in the model 
to a point beside and south of the well. 
The sink room, as moved, was a little 
further in from Hollis Street so that its 
South wall was on a line with the rear 
wall of the house. The space between 
the new location of the sink room and 
the house was filled in by new rooms 
which had their windows on the garden 
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The Model of the Bradlee-Dogagett House 








The Bradlee-Doggett House, Hollis Street, Boston 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH MADE BEFORE I8SO 


rear, the side toward Hollis 
Street being blank wall containing the 
fireplaces and chimney as shown in pic- 
tures of the house as it looked when 
taken down in 1898. At the same time 
that this addition was made to the 
house on Hollis Street, the roof of the 
house, as shown by the model, was 
taken off and more rooms were made in 


the third story, the new roof having a 


in the 


flat pitch and a three rail balustrade be- 
tween the ridge pole and gutter. The 
ell on the Tremont Street side of the 
house was built, as the model shows, 
originally for a work shop, Mr. Bradlee 
being a housewright and cistern builder. 
The model illustrates the construction 


of wooden cisterns, as they were made 
in those days in shops, being fitted to- 
eether there and then taken apart and 
carried to any place where they were 
required by customers. At the time of 
the siege of Boston it is said Mr. Brad- 
lee was delivering such a cistern in Ver- 
mont and returning found the siege in 
progress. 

This part of the house was afterward 
divided into two parts, a wall being 
built at right angles from Tremont 
Street back on the line of the chimney 
and a second floor being put in, making 
two small houses with their entrances 
on Tremont Street. 

The well on the Hollis Street side 











Old-Time New England 








Staircase in the Bradlee-Doggett House 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH IN 1554 


was dug soon after the house was built 
and later it had a pump in place of the 
well sweep. This gave the family very 
excellent drinking water; water that 
was rather hard but always cold and 
satisfactory. 

The pump in the rear of the house, 
called a cistern pump, was over a Cis- 
tern similar to the one in the shop, and 
was supplied with water from the roof 
of the house, soft water being thus ob- 
tained for the requirements of the 
household. 

Mr. Bradlee at that time kept a cow 
which was driven each morning to Bos- 
ton Common for pasturage, and home 





Nathaniel Bradlee, 1746-1813 


BUILT THE PRADLEE-DOGGETT HOUSE 


again at night, as was the custom in all 
the houses thereabouts. 

Common Street, as it now exists, 
from Washington 
Street, curving over what is now Ire- 


originally started 
mont Street, and so on northerly past 
the Common. This same street, at an- 
other time, was called Nassau Street, 
and then Tremont Street. 

On land southerly from the shop, 
now in Tremont Street, the house of 
Mather Byles was located, end to the 
street, and it was said that from the 
end windows one could look down what 
is now Tremont Street, to Boston Com- 
mon. 

Tremont Street was extended over 
the site of the Byles House and con- 
tinued as now known, and at that time 
the old portion from Tremont to Wash- 
ington Street was renamed Common 
Street. 

Mr. Bradlee’s garden afterward ex- 


























The Model of the Bradlee-Dogagett House 











Fireplace in the Parlor of the Bradlee-Doggett Bouse 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH MADE IN 1884 


tended along Common Street to where 
the stage entrance of the Hollis Street 
Theatre is now located and on this por- 
tion of the land six brick houses were 
built about 1820, all of them now stand- 
ing. On the Hollis Street side of the 
house the land beyond Mr. Bradlee’s 
belonged to the Hollis Street Church, 
its meeting-house having been built on 
land given by Governor Belcher on 
condition that his nephew, Mather 
Byles, should be the first minister. 
The interior of the model of the 
Bradlee-Doggett house shows the rooms 
as they looked in 1773. The dimen- 
sions are exact in every particular and 
the measurements were made by me 
personally, the sketches of the panel- 





ling being also made at the same time. 
The furniture conforms as nearly as 
possible to the pieces about which my 
erandmother Doggett (who was born 
Elizabeth Bradlee, only daughter of 
the builder of the house) frequently 
told me, and some of these pieces are 
still in use by the family. 

The room to the left of the front 
door, on the first story, was that in 
which a group of the Bradlee brothers 
dressed themselves as Mohawk In- 
dians, to assist in throwing the tea in- 
to Boston Harbor, and to this room 
they returned to remove the disguise. 
This being the kitchen it had a sanded 
floor, as in the model, and my grand- 
mother frequently told me how when 





Model of the Bradlee-Doggett Bouse Made by Samuel B. Doggett 
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Model Showing rooms on First Floor of the Bradlee-Doggett House 








Model Showing Chambers in the Bradlee-Doggett House 
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Model Showing Interior of THorkshop with Cistern in Construction 


a little girl she amused herself by mak- 
ing figures in the sand on the floor. 

The room to the right of the front 
door was the “best room,” so-called, 
and the shelving in the closets, includ- 
ing a sliding board for serving wine 
and crackers to guests, was exactly as 
in the model. In the second story of 
the house to the left was the chamber 
occupied by Nathaniel Bradlee who 
was about twenty-seven years old in 
1773 and he and his wife had a four- 
poster bed as shown in the model. The 
two little children that they had at 
that time occupied the small room off 
the parents’ room. 

The chamber to the right of the hall 


was Mr. Bradlee’s mother’s room and 
was on the street corner of the house, 
she having a wing chair like the one in 
the model. 

There were grape vines on either 
side of the cistern pump and for a great 
many years there was an English wal- 
nut tree which stood in the angle be- 
tween the house and the ell, the wal- 
nuts from which the family used for 
pickling. 

A woodshed and a barn formerly 
stood on the present Common Street 
side of the lot as well as other buildings 
not shown in the model, some of which 
were not built until after the date repre- 
sented by it. 
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The CAhite Church 


3y \MarcARET Paice Hazen 


HE stranger entering our vil- 
lage and the visitor leaving it 
are greeted and bidden fare- 
well by the same white building partly 
hidden by the spreading branches of 
its leafy hill top. By many, it is no- 
ticed particularly as a convenient land- 
mark, — “Now we’re in Manomet. It’s 
fourteen miles further to Sagamore.” 
Others remark it as a pleasant and 
characteristic landmark of New Eng- 
land villages,—a simple white church 
in the midst of its quiet graves. To us 
it marks the beginning of home and 
the place of Sunday morning meeting 
with our neighbors through the year. 
These same white churches, dignified 
vet made graceful by their tapering 
spires, are a distinctive feature in 
many New England villages. All of 
them have watched a century roll by 
and some of them have seen consider- 
ably more than that. There is a 
beauty about these simple and staunch 
little buildings as there is in every- 
thing old that has been able to meet 
the vears with dignity and courage. 
It is perhaps more a beauty of the 
spirit than of actuality. Only the 
other day as I looked upon our own 
white church at home, I wondered 
again why it seemed so beautiful to 
me, and of the two answers that came 
to my mind, both are essential, imag- 
ination and association. 
“There is no story in star or blossom 
Till looked upon with a loving eye, 
There is no fragrance in April breezes 
Till breathed with joy as they wander by.” 


The narrow platform which runs the 
width of the church has a door lead- 


ing from it at either end and such is 
the force of custom that we always 
enter by the same door, regulated by 
whether our pews are on the left or 
the right of the church. The Bart- 
letts and the Sampsons may pause for 
a moment’s greeting outside the 
church, but the amenities concluded, 
the Bartletts go to the right and the 
Sampsons to the left, like old soldiers 
carrying out a familiar drill. Inside 
the church the seating plans are car- 
ried out with the same _ formality, 
though the system of pew rent 1s out- 
side our experience. This matter of 
sitting in the same pew every Sunday 
was a source of great dissatisfaction 
to me as a child, so that I welcomed 
an invitation to sit with a neighbor 
with as much enthusiasm as I would 
have greeted an invitation into the 
next county. From Mr. Paran’s pew 
I could survey the whole congregation 
and from Mr. Ellis’s, self-conscious 
Ten Years Old imagined the entire 
congregation concentrated on her own 
Sunday finery. Every pew had its own 
particular advantage, and I might add 
that in the course of an active and 
church-going youth I learned what 
most of them were. 

In summer, with the sunlight flood- 
ing the pale green painted walls and 
white pews, it is an unusually lovely 
and tranquil setting for morning wor- 
ship. At both sides are windows with 
light shutters, serving impartially to 
shut out too cool breezes or too hot 
sunlight; but there are always enough 
left open to afford glimpses of the wav- 
ing green of grass and leaves and soft 
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white blurs that are the stones in the 
little graveyard surrounding the church. 
The white pews have a narrow edging 
of dark wood and to the back of each 
one is fastened small wooden holders 
for the communion cups. Each pew 
has its door which can be left open or 
shut at will, a problem which has in- 
terested more than one youngster dur- 
ing the dreary length of an unappre- 
ciated sermon. ‘The scarlet carpet on 
the floor is the one vivid touch of color 
in the dignified interior. The pulpit 
stands on a large platform with two 
straight-backed chairs touching the 
wall on either side behind it. Once a 
vear, until I reached the age when 
shyness and silence, if not conquered, 
are allowed undisturbed sway again, I 
sat with the other children on this 
platform on Children’s Day. In spite 
of my agony of shyness, it was an oc- 
casion of great pride and painful ac- 
complishment. The most memorable 
of all those days was one year when 
the “exercises” were held in the eve- 
ning, instead of the customary after- 
noon. For the first time I saw the 
marvelous chandelier of Aladdin’s 
lamps that hung from the center of 
the ceiling, illuminated. I loved it, 
but the church was transformed into a 
fairyland that was somehow not in 
keeping with my quiet Sunday morn- 
ing acquaintance with it, and having 
seen the marvel accomplished once, I 
was content after that to see it hang 
in burnished but unlighted splendor. 
Every pew in our little church has 
its association and curiously they re- 
main the ones of my childhood, though 
the years have brought the usual 
changes. Does that show that child- 
hood leaves the strongest imprint on 
one’s consciousness, or, simply, that 


with the growth of interests emphasis 
on observation lessens’ Over at the 
right sit the Barton girls aged forty 
and forty-three, while on the other side 
of the church are the three Riggs boys, 
whose name is likewise reminiscent 
rather than literal. Being a sea-side 
village we have had our share of sea 
captains, though one by one they have 
departed, until now hardly a trace re- 
mains of that phase of our history. 
However, at the time of which my im- 
pressions are most vivid, there were 
two of those bluff and hearty repre- 
sentatives of whaling days, who walked 
the aisle of a Sunday morning with a 
rolling gait that called up a fascinating 
picture of high seas and a pitching 
deck. Dear old Grandma Blackmer 
belongs in this memory too, in sum- 
mer rustling into her pew in black taf- 
feta and in winter coming in rosy 
cheeked with her seal tippet fastened 
under her dainty chin. I wonder now 
at the awe inspired by the two Dea- 
cons of our church, for gentler or more 
kindly men could hardly be imagined. 
Their office of passing the “collection” 
boxes probably was enough for me to 
invest them with unusual dignity. Cap- 
tain Manter was an elderly man with 
a slight limp and the faraway look of 
a person who is rather deaf and think- 
ing his own thoughts; while the other, 
Gideon, to everyone in the parish, was 
an actual dreamer with a droll sense of 
humor and an entirely unselfish inter- 
est in his fellowmen, not common to 
dreamers. Captain Manter always 
drove to church in his own buggy, 
hitching his horse carefully to the last 
remaining hitching post and continued 
this practice to the end of his days, 
though it had been long years since 
any of his neighbors had done the 
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same. There were always several wom- 
en among us who were called by com- 
binations of their own and their hus- 
band’s first names; for instance, Mrs. 
Emma John (Barton), Mrs. Addie 
Paran (Freeman), and most startling 
of all, to strangers, Hat Scudder 
(Small). <A particularly interesting 
preliminary to morning service, to me, 
used to be the spectacle of a family 
who went into their pew as a column 
of soldiers marching. After halting, 
the one on the inside caught the eve 
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of the one on the outside, nodded and 
down on the floor with one dexterous 
movement went the uncomfortable 
cushion of their seat. 

Steadfast symbol of a vanishing era 
though our white church may be, as 
long as it remains on its present hilltop, 
and from its steeple peals forth the de- 
corus clamor of bells on Sunday morn- 
ing, there will be some to feel in its call 
to neighborliness and the worship of 
God, an underlying spirit which the 
mere passage of time cannot obliterate. 
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Wiew of the Central Part of Leominster 


FROM THE ORIGINAL WOOD BLOCK ENGRAVED IN 1838 FOR BARBER’S //istorical Collections 











Hain Street, Cast Hartford, Connecticut, in 1875 


lain Street, East Hartford, Connecticut 
Before and After 


By Newton C. Brarnarp 
President of The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Company 


HE Preservation of New Eng- 
land Antiquities has always 
been considered a movement 
based on sentiment, even by those who 
are most actively engaged in promot- 
ing it; while others, particularly those 
who are not natives of New England, 
view it with quiet amusement. Although 
its motives are truly sentimental, yet 
it is interesting to look at the results 
and also at the possibilities and to find 
that it has a practical side as well. 
The first result has been to trans- 
form dead property into a valuable 
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asset. It would be difficult to estimate 
the number of million dollars which 
New England residents have received 
in the past decade from the sale of the 
contents of their garrets, or how many 
more millions went into the kindling 
piles of the decade before that. 

Today, New England is not only 
reaping great commercial benefits as a 
summer home for residents of other 
parts of the country but it is also the 
objective of innumerable motor tours. 
New England attracts these people be- 
cause it is able to offer them something 
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fain Street, East Hartford, Connecticut, in 1929 


different from what other and newer 
sections of the country have, in history, 
in natural scenery and particularly in 
what is known as “atmosphere.” 

This “atmosphere” is the result of 
age and is one of the assets of the 
eastern coast states which no amount 
of natural or acquired wealth in other 
parts of the country can produce. In 
a large measure we have failed to real- 
ize that when we destroy this atmos- 
phere we lose something which no ex- 
penditure of money can replace, and in 
recent years we have made and allowed 
changes which may have serious con- 
sequences if the work is continued. 

Many fine old houses have been de- 
stroyed to give place to the shoddy 
creations of the speculative builder 
while others have been turned into 


tenements and stores. Oil pumps fre- 
quently adorn the front lawns when 
the house itself has been so lucky as 
not to be wiped out to give way to a 
garage. Wonderful trees have been ruth- 
lessly cut down to make way for so- 
called highway “improvements.” If we 
are not careful motorists will only be 
able to distinguish New England from 
the rest of the country by the change in 
the name of the oil company from 
which they have to buy their gasoline. 

A case of this kind, which was re- 
cently before the public, was that of 
Main Street, East Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, pictures of which are shown. Al- 
most the only claim to fame this town 
had was the magnificent row of trees 
extending for more than a mile down 
the center of the street, dividing traf- 
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fic into two lanes. These trees probably 
dated back-to Revolutionary times al- 
though the stories regarding their origin 
have never been verified. 

A few years ago the craving to be 
up-to-date brought about the destruc- 
tion of a large number of these trees in 
the center of the town and the substi- 
tution of asphalt. Fortunately the sec- 
tions at the two ends were allowed to 
live, but last year a new agitation was 
started and in spite of State-wide pro- 
tests most of the old elms have been 
cut down. 

Now that thev are gone a beautiful 
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New England village, which anyone 
would have stopped to admire, has 
been transformed into a_ suburban 
town such as can be found anywhere 
between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
and through which one travels as fast 
as the authorities permit. 

Cannot something be done to save 
other towns from a similar fate: Ap- 
parently sentimental appeal will not do 
it and perhaps the only remedy lies in 
a frank statement of the commercial 
gain which may be obtained by ex- 
ploiting. those survivals of the 
which have not yet been ruined. 
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Wiew of the Central Part of Fall River 


FROM THE ORIGINAL WOOD BLOCK ENGRAVED IN 1838 FOR BARBER’S Historical Collections 
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Costume and Fabrics in 18th Century New England 


(GLEANINGS FROM Boston NEWSPAPERS 


Butrons. In the October 3, 1757, 1s- 
sue of the Boston Gazette and Country 
Journal are several advertisements con- 
taining the following references to but- 
tons, viz.t—‘“‘a great Assortment of 
white and yellow mettle Coat and 
Breast-Buttons, Sleeve-Buttons.” “A 
ereat variety of coat and breast but- 
tons.” “White and yellow mettle coat 
and breast buttons, white stone and 
other kind of sleeve buttons.” “Best 
double gilt Regimental Coat and Breast 
Buttons, and a Variety of a cheaper 
Kind for the Country Sale, best Lon- 
don made Silver Sleeve Buttons, set 
with Brilliant Stones, and all other sorts 
of Sleeve Buttons.” 


Buttons. Lewis Deblois of Boston 
advertised a long list of fabrics and 
hardware just imported from London 
and Bristol, including “a very great 
assortment metal and breast buttons, 
black and coloured horn buttons, Math- 
ewmare’s and Wild’s ditto; all sorts 
colour’d stone sleeve buttons.”—Bos- 
ton Gazette, June 8, 1761. 


LeATHER Breecues, Philip Freeman, 
lately from London, makes and sells 
super-fine black Leather Breeches and 
Jackets, not to be discerned from the 
best super-fine Cloth; likewise makes 
Buff and Cloth Colour after the neetest 
Manner, also makes all sorts of Gloves 
by wholesale and retale. The said Free- 
man lives in Prison Lane, near the 
Town House in Boston.—Boston Ga- 
sette, June 21, 1743. 


CLOTHING AND Faprics. Just Im- 
ported, and sold by Caleb Blanchard, 


in Union Street, adjoining Mr Scotts: 
... Buff and black worsted Pieces for 
Waistcoats & Breeches, Men’s and 
Women’s worsted, thread and cotton 
Hose, brown thread ditto, Bamboo 
fans, Lawn aprons & Handkerchiefs 
with flower’d Borders, Kentish ditto, 
Womens horse-hair Hatts,Gum-Patch- 
es, Womens shoes and cloggs, Velvet 
masks, womens half-finger’d Cotton 
Gloves, ... etc., etc.—Boston Gazette, 
June 7, 1756 (sup.). 


Costume. “Stolen or carried private- 
lv away out of the House of Capt. John 
Bonner in Cow Lane, near Fort Hill, 
Boston, sometime before the late Sick- 
ness of his late Wife, or about the time 
of her decease, which was the Month of 
January last; the following Particulars, 
viz.: Of his Wife’s Wearing apparel 
three Silk Gowns, one changable col- 
our, a second flowr’d and the third 
stript; Three other Gowns, one where 
of a double gown, one side silk stuff 
the other russel, a second double Gown 
of silk-stuff and Petticoat of the same, 
the third a black Crape Gown and Pet- 
ticoat of the same; Four other Petti- 
coats, one changable colour’d silk, a 
second black flowr’d silk, a third plain 
black silk, the fourth a flowr’d Sarge, 
one Lutstring Hood and Scarff, three 
laced Headdresses and one plain, three 
laced Caps, two laced Handkerchiefs, 
three under Caps laced, three white 
Aprons, three pair of laced Sleves, two 
white Muslin Hoods, one Amber Neck- 
lace, one Muff.” . . .— Boston News- 
Letter, Mar. 5-12, 1710/11. 


Farrics, Etc. To be Sold At Robert 
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Jenkins’s on the North-Side of the 
Town House in King-Street, Boston,— 
India Damasks, China Taffeties, fine 
India Patches, Chinces and Callicoes, 
fine Cambricks, Bag and Sheeting Hol- 
lands, Huckabuck and Damask Table 
Cloths, with other Linnens of all Sorts, 
fine Plushes of divers Colours, Scarlet 
and other Broad Cloths, Shalloons, fig- 
ured Fustians, Ratteens, Whitneys, 
Duffles, Camblets, Callamancoes, Flo- 
retta’s, with a Variety of Haberdashery 
and Millinary Wares; Gold and Silver 
Lace, Crapes, and Sundrys for Mourn- 
ing; Caps, Stockings, and Gloves of all 
Sorts, Ozenbrigs, English Sole Leather, 
Hogsheads of Earthen Ware, Casks of 
Red Herrings, Cloaths Flaskets, China 
Baskets and Voiders, white Lead & 
Sieve Bottoms, and Sundry other 
Goods.—Boston News-Letter, Oct. 29/ 
Nov. 5, 1741. 


Faprics AND CLoruinc. Imported in 
the last Ships, and to be Sold by Eliza- 
beth Campbell, who has removed her 
Shop, from the next Door to Deacon 
Beauteneau’s in Cornhill, to the Shop 
lately occupied by Mr. Gilbert Deblois, 
at the Corner of Queen Street, viz. 

Brocades, strip’d, figur’d, enameled 
& plain Mantuas, brocaded and plain 
Sattins, plain, striped and changeable 
Lute strings, black and brown Padu- 
soys, Taffities, Damasks, black and 
crimson Corduroy for Men’s Waist- 
coats, black and colour’d Cardinals, 
Capuchines, Polanese, Dauphinesses 
and Cloaks, Silks and Hatts for ditto, 
Bonnetts, Umbrellas, Hollands, Garlix, 
yard-wide 7. 8 & 3, 4 Irish Linnens, 
Sheeting ditto, Doulass, flower’d Min- 
ionett and plain Lawns, a Variety of 
Cap Lace, white and colour’d Blond 
Lace, Ribbons, Necklaces and Earings, 
brocaded & sattin Shoes, Clogs, Silk, 


Thread and Cotton Stockings, quilted 
and Hoop Petticoats, Silver Lace, with 
a Variety of other Articles, to be Sold 
cheap for Cash or short Credit.—Bos- 


ton Gazette (sup.), May 7, 1759. 


ScotcH Goops. Just imported from 
Glasgow, and to be Sold by John Craw- 
ford,in Corn-Court, South Side of Fan- 
euil-Hall Market,—Mens and Womens 
Shoes and Pumps, Glasgow and Fyfe 
Checks, stript Holland, Bed Ticks, Tar- 
tans, white Linnen course and fine, 
Sheeting Diapers and Table Cloths, 
Stock Tapes, Leather Ink Potts, Leath- 
er Snuff Boxes, Paper ditto, bordered 
Handkerchiefs, Lawns, Mens and 
Womens Gloves, printed Clothes, Bed 
Covers, Garters, Tapes, plated Stocks, 
silk Gauze, Women’s Aprons, Carpets 
and Carpeting, Kilmarnock and Stew- 
arton blue Caps. ... Mens and Wom- 
ens Thread & Cotton Hose, Worsted 


Breeches of different Kinds, stript 
Waistcoats. ...—Boston Gazette, July 
5, 1762. 


Guioves. Mens Topt fine Kid Gloves, 
and womans at 3s. 6d. per Pair, fine 
Glaz’d Lamb and Mittens at 2s. 6d. per 
Pair, and Rough Lamb for Men and 
Women at 2s. 6d. per Pair, and further 
Incouragement to any that buys in 
Quantity: To be Sold by Mr. Daniel 
Stevens lately come from England, at 
his House in Pudding-Lane, Boston.— 
Boston News-Letter, Sept. 3-10, 1711. 


Hats. Imported in the last Ships 
from London & Bristol, by Dante. 
Jones, and to be sold at his shop in 
Newbury-Street, at the Sign of the 
Hatt and Helmet, South End of Bos- 
ton, at the lowest Rates for Cash, 
Treasurer’s Notes, with the Interest al- 
lowed thereon up to the Day he takes 
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them, the promisary Notes of NV. Wheel- 
wright, Esq; or short Credit. 

A General Assortment of English 
Goods very suitable for the Season, 
Boys, Youth and Mens English Cas- 
tor, Beaverett and Beaver Hatts, which 
are of the newest Fashion, per the Box 
or Dozen, English and French Felts per 
Hogshead, Box or Dozen, all sorts of 
Hatt Linings and Trimings for Hatts, 
Low-prized Lace suitable to lace Ladies 
Petticoats, very neat Women’s Stays; 
also Beaver, Beaverett and Felt Hatts 
of his own make, which will be war- 
ranted, Loaf and Brown Sugar, Tea, 
Coffee, Spices, all well sorted for Coun- 
try Traders.—Boston Gazette, Feb. 23, 
1761. 


Hats. Imported in Captains Part- 
ridge and Hulme, the last Ships from 
London, and to be Sold by Thomas 
Handasyd Peck, in Merchants Row, 
near the Golden-Ball; Superfine Linnen 
Linings for Beaver Hatts, sundry sorts 
of Linings for Beaveret, Castor and 
Felt Hats; Tabby Linings, Mohair 
Luping and Bands; Silk Braid, round 
and flat, Silk Lace for Button Lupes, 
Frog Lupes, plain and work’d Buttons, 
Gold and Silver Chain, yellow and 
white Buttons, large and small Bow- 
strings, hard and soft Brushes, Velures, 
Cards, Nuskin, Verdigreese, Coperas, 
Blockingline, Mens and Boys Felt 
Hats, J Beaver, Beaveret and Cas- 
tor Hats of his own Make; a few small 
Packs of Carolina Beaver; a quantity 
of French Gold Lace.—Boston Gazette, 
Feb. 1, 1762. 


Lace anp CLoruinc. Just Imported 
and Sold by Peter Burn, in Fish-Street, 
next to Dr. Clark’s, A choice percel of 
Flanders Lace of curious Patterns, high 
and low priz’d, a rich Bruxelles Lappet, 


Head Womans, best worsted Damask 
and everlasting Shoes, silk and velvet 
Clogs, Mens and Womens silk Gloves, 
Mens silk Caps, Mens cotton Stock- 
ings, various Sorts of Necklaces, flow- 
erd & plain Ribands, clear Lawns, 
Cambricks, white border’d and min- 
canet Handkerchiefs, check ditto, long 
Cravats, Scots Thread, white chappel 
Needles, Irish Linnens, Waistecoats, 
flower’d velvet shapes of different Pat- 
terns, in-cut and flower’d Velvet, plain 
ditto, Mens shoes, a pair of pier Glass- 
es gilt Frames with Branches. 

N. B. The above mentioned to be 
Sold at the very lowest Rates for In- 
dian Corn, Maryland Pork, Bacon, 
Myrtle Wax, Hogshead and Barrel 
Staves, for the London Market.—Bos- 
ton Gazette, June 11, 1754. 


Man’s Murr. Any Person that took 
up a Mans Muffe, dropt on the Lords 
Day between the Old Meeting House 
& the South, are desired to bring it to 
the Post Office in Boston, and they 
shall be Rewarded.—Boston News-Let- 
ter, Jan. g-16, 1715 /16. 


EMBROIDERED Petticoat. On the 11th 
of Nov. last, was stolen out of the yard 
of Mr. Joseph Coit, Joiner in Boston, 
living in Cross street, a Woman’s Fus- 
tian Petticoat, with a large work’d Em- 
broder’d Border, being Deer, Sheep, 
Houses, Forrest, &c., so worked. Who- 
ever has taken the said Petticoat, and 
will return it to the owner thereof, or 
to the Printer, shall have 40s. old Ten- 
or Reward and no Question ask’d. — 
Boston Gazette, Dec. 19, 1749. 


Pusiic Venpvue. To be Sold, at Pub- 
lick Vendue, by William Nichols, at the 
Royal Exchange Tavern, in King Street, 
Boston, on This Day, beginning (if the 
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Company attend) precisely at 4 o'clock 
Afternoon, a Variety of Merchandize; 
which may be seen till the Sale begins, 
VIZ: 

A curious and compleat double Sett 
of Burnt China, Broad Cloths, Drug- 
gets, Shalloons, Cottons and long Ells, 
Buckrams, Scots Cloths, Dowlas, Gar- 
lixs, Hollands, Chints, Patches, Quali- 
ties, FINE NUNS THREADS, Gar- 
terings, Mens and Womens fine Hose, 
Mens superfine Silk Hose, fine Shirt 
Buttons, Womens superfine Mittens, 
yellow, blue and Tabby, a sattin Cov- 
erlid, curiously embroidered with Gold 
Lincey for Curtains, &c, some House- 
hold Goods, such as Case of Draws, 
Tables, Paints, Maps, Alabaster Efh- 
gies, China, &c. Sundry suits of Mens 
Apparel, new and second hand; sun- 
dry very good Watches, Shoes, Boots, 
Green Tea, Chocolate, and many other 
Things. — Boston News-Letter, May 
15 (25, 1738 


SNOW SHOEs were used after a great 
storm; “which our People do much 
use now, that never did before.” — 
Boston News-Letter, Jan. 29-Feb. 5, 
1704/5. 


Stockincs, Caps AnD GLoves. Made 
and Sold by Peter Etter, lately from 
Philadelphia, now living in Boston, 
near Dr. Cutler’s Church, Best cotton, 
thread, worsted, and yarn Stockings, 
cotton Caps and Gloves, comb’d Wool, 
&c. Note. He gives ready Money for 
single Thread, Cotton, or Worsted, if 
spun fine, even and slack twisted. — 
Boston News-Letter, May 17, 1750. 


LEATHER Stockincs. Made and Sold 
by Philip Freeman, at the Blew Glove 
next the Cornfields in Union Street; 
Leather Stockings of different Colours, 


viz. Black. Cloth colour’d. and Yellow. 
made after the neatest manner. — Bo:s- 
ton Gazette, June 25, 1754. 


STOCKINGS AND SHoEs. Just Import- 
ed and to be Sold very Cheap, at the 
Warehouse lately improved by Messi’rs 


Alban and John Melvil, next to Messi’rs 


John & William Powel’s, on Dyer’s 
Wharf; A Quantity of Stockings and 
Shoes, viz. Fine Marled ribb’d, Grey 
ribb’d, white ribb’d and plain Men’s 
Worsted Stockings; Mens ribb’d and 
plain Yarn Stockings; strong Military 
Shoes, strong channel’d Pumps, fine 
Shoes and Pumps, Women’s Leather 
Shoes.—Boston Gazette, Nov. 12, 1759. 

VENETIAN SiLkKs. Imported from 
London in the Last Ship, and to be 
Sold by Mr. A. Faneuil, Merchant, at 
his Warehouse in King-Street, Boston, 
flowered Venetian Silks of the newest 
Fashion, in Pieces that contain enough 
for a suit for a woman.—Boston Ga- 
zette, Feb. 8-15, 1719/20. 


Wicc. Taken from the Shop of Pow- 
ers Marriot, Barber, in Boston, either 
on the 2d or 3d of August Instant, a 
light Flaxen Natural Wigg; parted 
from the Forehead to the Crown, the 
narrow Ribband is of a Red Pink Col- 
our, the Caul is in Rows of Green, Red 
and White. Whoever will give Infor- 
mation of the said Wigg, so as it be re- 
stord again, they shall have Twenty 
Shillings Reward.—Boston News-Let- 
ter, July 31-Aug. 7, 1729. 


Women’s Suoes. To be Sold, at the 
House of Joseph Henderson in Winter- 
Street, Boston. Women’s flower’d Silk, 
Russell & Mourning Shoes, Cloggs and 
Pattoons, Lace & Eagins.— Boston 
News-Letter, Oct. 15 /22, 1741. 

















HIS Trust has recently been 

formed to help in so guiding the 

development of Oxford, Eng- 
land, as to preserve and increase the 
beauty of the city and its surround- 
ing neighbourhood. It owes its origin to 
an urgent need of action, if certain re- 
gions in the neighbourhood of the city 
are to be safeguarded from possible in- 
jury. 

The objects of the Trust, having in 
mind the needs of the immediate fu- 
ture, are 

A. To keep unspoiled the belt of 
meadow and park which still surrounds 
central Oxford, and is indispensable to 
its unique beauty. 

B. To preserve a considerable num- 
ber of old houses which are essential 
factors in the characteristic interest 
and charm of some of the streets of 
Oxford but are likely to be destroyed 
as commercially unprofitable. 

C. To keep free from building and 
open to the public certain tracts of 
land from which can be enjoyed beau- 
tiful distant views of the ancient city. 

A map of the properties within a six 
mile radius of Oxford has already been 
prepared and two purchases have been 
made outside the city boundary, the 
first at Marston, in order to preserve 
the banks of the Cherwell below the 
Ferry and to prevent possible injury 
to the beautiful adjacent meadows; 


The Oxford (England) Preservation Trust 


and the second at Boars Hill, where 
Lord Berkeley’s golf course with its 
superb views of the old city was in 1m- 
minent danger of being covered by 
buildings. The land at Marston (100 
acres) was acquired for the Trust by 
the generous action of Colonel ffennell. 
The green slope at Boars Hill (64 
acres) has been bought by the Trust it- 
self. 

An anonymous loan of £10,000, with- 
out interest for two years, enabled the 
promoters of the Trust to go forward 
with their purchase before the issue of 
a public appeal. 

The Trust was organized and regis- 
tered Nov. 14, 1927, and its initial ap- 
peal for financial support resulted in 
contributions amounting to £8,024, 8s. 
7d. and promises amounting to £7,013, 
Is., up to the 14th of January last. 

In the near future the Trust hopes 
to complete the purchase of the slope 
of Foxcombe and also plans to issue 
an illustrated brochure which will en- 
able the public to form a mental pic- 
ture of the appearance of a future Ox- 
ford with its environs so planned as to 
be free from eyesores, but not cramped 
in its residential and commercial de- 
velopment. 

All interested in the objects of the 
Trust may address the Secretary, Mr. 
E. F. Millar, 17 Waterloo Place, Lon- 
don, S. W. I. 
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HE Society has been so for- 


tunate as to reach an agree- 

ment with the Weavers Guild 
of Boston by the terms of which that 
Society will take over for a year’s time 
the management of the Richard Derby 
house, Derby Street, Salem. The house 
has been restored to its original con- 
dition by our Society and, great pains 
have been taken to reproduce the orig- 
inal color scheme of each room so that 
the house now lacks only furniture to 
make it appear very nearly as it must 
have at the time it was first occupied. 


Richard Derby House (1762), Salem, Mass. 


As soon as this is installed it will be a 
fine exhibit of the domestic taste of the 
middle of the 18th century in Salem. 
As it is planned formally to open the 
house on the afternoon of May 16th 
with a reception, when tea will be 
served, and to which the members of 
this Society are invited, it is essential 
that appropriate furniture be secured 
before that date. Members having 
suitable 18th century pieces that they 
would care to lend are requested to no- 
tify the Society as soon as possible. 




















